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Mien the word "salt" ia Dientioned most people picture tJie cook 
adcang a few pinches to make the food more savory. Few know that this 
everyday commodity was the cause of much bitter fighting in Florida 
and that millions of dollars worth of property ss^a 4estroyed in the 
struggle between the salt-makers of the South and ihe Union Navy 
during the War between the States. 

The manufacture of salt was a necessity to the Confederate states. 
Salt was not only necessary as a food but was also needed to preserve 
the beef that went to feed the hungry Confederate troops. Ice for re- 
frigeration was not available during the i860' s. 

The South looked to its seawater for salt, and to the settlers 

along the coast to make it,, Salt-Works were quickly built along the 

lagoons and inlets of the Gulf Coast which the deep-drau^t Union 

gunboats could not roach. In a short time hundreds of these salt^ 

coGkeries had sprung up. The fires of their furnaces burned night after 

ni^t along €he entire coast, while the skies were especially bright 

over the larger factories of Tampa and St. Andrews Bay, The works of 

the latter, the most elaborate and the largest, imn i«^d by the Con- 

(1) (2) 

federate Government and valued at $3,000,000. 
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Host of the factories w^x^ in constant operation, leaking salt 
far the Confederate tey, for the general publie. Farmers who 
could afford to travel, went to the coast in l^e fall to make salt to 
preserve ^iieir neat for the coding year. 

According to The Tallahassee Historical Society Annual (1935) in 

. (3) 
an article written^y F. A. Rhodes: "the average small salt filant con- 
sisted merely of a large kettle holding from 60 to* 100 gallons of Iwate^ 
and set in a brick or clay furnace. They were very similar to the 
syrup furnaees of today found on our small fomn in tfeis section. They 
were not built directly on the shore because of ihe high tides and vdnd, 
but were usually located a few hundred feet inland* Very near this 
furnace aM kettle was du^ a shallow well wfeich always produced a plenti- 
ful supply of salty vrater. Perhaps this water was net quite as salty 
as that secured direct from ttie Gulf, but there was not an appreciable 
difference and it was very xmch-mfB convenient* Instead of having 
to haul the water some distance, it could simply be drawn from the well 
and poured directly into the kettle. 

"Scmetimes shallow holes were dug along "Uie shore, and falling 
tides woutd leave tfaem full of water, vhich was dipped up -and caiTied: 
in buckets to the furnace* , , ♦ 

"The salt water after being poured into the kettle, was boiled in 
the same way as the brine secured from the smoke house. Vlhen there was 
only a thick brine left in the kettle it was dipped up, for fiu^ther 
cooking would only burn that salt near the bottom of the kettle and 
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Most of tho fActories were in constant operation, inaking salt 
for the Confederate toy, aiH for the general pubaic. Farmers t*io 
could afford to travel, vjent to the coast in. the fall to make salt to 
preserve their neat for the coirdng year. 

According to The Tallahassee Historical Society Annual (1935) in 
an article, written by F. A. Rhodes; "the average small salt plant d'OA- 
sisted merely of a large kettle holding from 60 to" 100 gallons of water 
and set in a brick or clay furnace. Ihey were very similar to the 
syrup furnaces of today found on our small farms In l^is seotion. They 
were not built directly on the shore because of the high tides and wind, 
but were usually located a few hundred feet inland. Very near this 
furnace and kettle was dug a shallow vtell t^felch always produced a plenti- 
ful supply of salty viater. Perhaps this water was not quite as salty 
as tiiat secured direct from ihe Gulf, but there was not an appreciable 
difference and it was very much more comenient. Instead of having 
to haul the water some distance, it could simply be draim from the well 
and poured directly into ihe kettle. 

"Sometimes shallow holes were dug along ttiQ shore, and falling 
tid^s woi^d leave them full of water, which was dJIpped up and carr3,ed 
in buckets to the furnace. . • . 

"The salt water after being poxired into the kettle, was boiled in 
the same way as the brine secured from the smoke house. When there was 
only a thick brine left in the kettle it was dipped up, for fi*rther 
cooking Would only burn that salt near ttio bottom of the kettle and 



render it unfit for use. The btine ms usually placed on clean boards 
for the drying and bleaching process, . Scir.etimes the brine was poured 
i^n a barrel, ^d after it settled, the water was dipped off the ta^. 
This ms done particularly if the salt was not for MjI© tjonsumption* 
but merely for use in packing moat, etc. 

"Still others put the thick brine in bags and nung it up to dry, 
■vdiile others used fine sieves fcr the drying process* 3lie salt often 
co^taijied g)ieces of seaweed or* other f ereign particles which were re- 
moved." 

The Confederates were not to remain long undisturbed in their 
saltr^aking* Hhe Vnim 3^.Wied ths-t salt wa? being hauied from Xac^a 
in great quantities, ("running the salt-ibloCkade*' it Tsas called) and 
that Tampa was sending wagon trains of salted mjat to the front, 
Union Navy was then ^ven the job of wr^e^ing 9^ tiie sJilt^works and 
by so; doing, stop this important supply of food. 

As' the aalt-'Msrkers retreated before the sailors ^xnd maa^ines, 
wrecking parties from the ships destroyed tho salt-works, '.vagons, live- 
stock, fuel, houses, and everytdiing connected with salt manufacture. 
Shells Were fired tkrou^ boilers and kettles and every pot and pan vas 
sieved by Union bullets. Yet within a fow weeks r;.any plants rose 
phoenix-like from the ashes, and the Union troops had the same job -to 4q 
over again. 

The large salt-works at Tampa Bay were shelled and destroyed yet 
hardly had the ships put out to sea^ and the weary sailors had ttirned 
into Iheir bunks,,, vhen the smoke of furnace fires again hung over 
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Jaas-pa Bay, and the steam of boiling brine mzQ fJ?oi3i tfee aiangFO'Ve swajj-ps, 

John s, Ct Abbott in Ha3?per' S Magajaine^ 1866^ states: (4) "Mot 
far frcdE the entrance of this majestic bay there was the little towa 
of St» AndrexTs, an exceedingly convenient resort for blockade-runners • 
There wa0 a ^all blo9i«a4tng fprce guarding the coast there, under the 
GGuninand of Acting-Pastel* ^^Hiata K. Browne. Learning that there were 
some pretty extensive salt works in operation far up the bay, in re- 
gions Vihere they could not be j^eaohed by our gmiboat^, and being fully 
convinced Ihat in their wilderness $eclusicm they would not be pro- 
tected by any Eiiliteji-y force, Mr, Browne fitted out a single boat^s 
crew of bold fisen, and sent them on an exploring adventure up the bay 
tinder the coianand of Acting-Bnal^ iJames 4, Ry^sell i . ♦ , 

"Sie# IPiStited along, in a westerly direction about 20 Eiiles, throu^ 
a varied scone of wildornoss, desolation, anti beauty, and then landing, 
marched throu^ the wilderness country five Kiles until they reached a 
large sheet of &alt*-water, called Lake Ocala^ Here th.ey cair.e suddenly 
upon Kent's salt-works. There were 13 huge tanlcs or kettles in fiill 
blast, each holding 200 gallons, It seeicod as thou^ they had fallen 
upon some rcalCi of Pluto, as they saw the i^ar-ense fires blazing, Ne* 
groes running to and fro feeding tt)eri with the resinous fuel, and the 
air filled with smoke and vapor* They were producing 130 gallons of 
salt dally. Our boat' s crew, v4io certainly deserve the title of in- 
trepid, broke the boilers into pieces, utterly deir.oliahed the works and 
threw into the lE^e all the salt which they had accusiulated. Two large 
flat-boats and six ox-carts vfere destroyed, and 1? prisoners taken and 
paro^3BH,» 
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"The success of this expedition incited to other similar movements. 
It so dianced that the stcrn-vilaeel stealer Bloofeer, under Acting^!Ensigii 
Edwin Cressy, arrived, The steaner was of such light draught thr.t she 
could run almost anyvihere over the shallow waters of the bay. Kaster 
Brown©: put three officers stnd 4^ issn on board, and sent thei!i to the 
Western extremity of the bay, to a place called West Bay, vheve they 
found extensive Government salt-works, which were producing 400 bushels 
daily. Here they dest^^oyea 2? buildings, 222 boilers and kettles, 5*000 
bushels of salt, and storehouses containing three nonths* provisions. 
The estimated value of the property destroyed was half million of dol-r 
lars. 

"This little stem^vlioQier which a sailop said > could run where-^ 
ever there was a light dew,» now steamed down the shore of the bay, 
penetrating all its secluded inlots, and destroyed 198 private salt- 
making establishments. Seven hundred and six^y boiau^rs- and kettles 
were broken to pieces, and an immense amount of salt thrown into the 
lake. There was also corrdttod to the flames 200 buildings, 2? wagons.^ 
and five large: flat-boats, !Rje entire danage to the enemy was deemed 
not less than #3,000,000, . , ^ 

*'By some strange instinct, in those far-away regions, the slaves, 
vdth universal acclaim, received the Union soldiers as their deHvorers, 
No frowns of their masters could repress their delight. With Joy, Vihich 
at tim,es passed all bounds, they availed themselves of the opportunity 
of escaping from a bondage which their souls loathed. These over-true 
frierids. to the Onion cause proved of great servico in pointing out the 




location of salt works, the places v^ere kettles had been haatiXy 
buried for concealment, lliirty-one of these eontralSaiids aeeompajiied 
the steaTier back, 

"While these movements were in operation^ Jicting-Master Browne, 
learnir^ from deserters that ttie t'Qm of St, Andrews had been occupied 
for 10 months by a rebel ffdlitary forc&, stemed up in the bark BesjU, 
less to within 100 yards of the tovm. Seeing a body of soldiers he 
shelled them and drove them speedily into the woods, 'fhen^^selecting 
some of th^ weathermost houses for a target, he soon sot V^m in flames 
by his shells, and tho conflagration rapidly spreading, in a few hours 
32 houses were reduced to ashes* 

"Salt is one of the necessities of life. The rebel armies could 
not exist without it. They immo^ately made efforts to repair and de*. 
fond their ruined ivorks. Early in February I864, the rebels had put 
up at West Bay, upon the site of ttie ruins v^ich he had left there in 
Becember, g3?eatly enlarged works, with a guard of 50 men protect 
them. There were 26 sheet-iron boilers, each one of which held 881 
gallons, and 19 kettles averaging 200 gallons. These boilers ancl 
kettles had cost nearly |147,O0O,. and the works covered a space of 
half a square mile. They had been in operation but 10 days when Lieut, 
W, R. Browne fitted out a cutter, manned with 13 men under ActAng-'Ensi^ 
James J, Russel, and sent them up the Gulf coast 20 miles. Here they 
were to land and march inland seven irdles, until they should strike the 
works in West Bay, th,us attacking them in the rear. At the same time 
Acting-Ensign Henry Edson, with a second cutter, containing 10 men, pro^ 



coeded by the inside passage clong thfi slioros of St» /aidruws Bey, to at- 
tack thefii in froat, 

"5his was to &ay the least, a very dixring Riovoment-*-23 Eien setting 
oat to attack 50 on their omi ground* Fortune favored tho enterprise* 
Tho two parties ^iv-oa ms^ly slJnuXtaneously. The rebel guiifd> sur- 
prised by the feeble numbers of thssir assailants, probably supposed 
that f. «4iole regiment was about to dash upon theBi, broke and fled in 
terror^ The boilers and kettles were broken to pieces, the chiiimpys and 
fiarnaces torn ddwn> 600 bushels of salt tiirown into the bay, and a gen* 
eral destruction so coiTiplote effect'^d as to render the works utterly 
useless* The two parties returned from their prosperous excursion with- 
out any loss*" 

VJhen the war ended, and the blockade had been lifted, saltp-making 

in Florida soon bocam.^- nemory^ Thv^ kettles had ceajjcd to boil, and salt 
Was again shipped into "tho southern states from the North* 

Still standing are msjuy reminders of the days of extreme handicap 
ujider which courageous lEon worked to koep the indiHtry of salt^iaking 
alive. In walking through the iriarsh Itmda of Dickson's Bay, near 
Panacea, or along Apalaohee Bay, one can still see the remains of old 
wells and kettles lying burled in the sand; or ti^e site of the Taifipa 
ealt"'jrork& on old Tsmpa Bay cit Rocky Point, just south of th<- entrance 
to the Davis Causeway, 
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